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By Geoff McMaster 


Ges Faculties Council voted Sept. 25 
to delay sending graduate theses to the 
National Library of Canada (NLC) after 
some Canadian graduate students discov- 
ered an American company had been sell- 
ing their work over the Internet for profit. 

Last July a number of students surfing 
the Web were outraged when they found 
their dissertations for sale by Contentville 
(contentville.com), a company partly 
owned by NBC, CBS and Microsoft. It 
turned out that through a subcontract 
agreement with Bell and Howell, a Cana- 
dian company that copies theses for the 
NLC, Contentville had gained the right to 
sell the theses without graduate students 
being aware of it. 

“What we'd like to do with this now 
is take a strong message to the National 
Library that third-party, for-profit sale of 
our theses is not acceptable,” says Brad 
Wuetherick, executive vice-president of 
the Graduate Students’ Association and 
national chairperson of the Canadian 
Graduate Council. 

The NLC has had the right to collect 
and disseminate theses since 1965 as Ca- 
nadian graduate students have been re- 
quired to sign a “non-exclusive licensing 
agreement” allowing the library to repro- 
duce copies of theses for inter-library 
loan. But, says Wuetherick, that was 
“long before the Internet.” 

U of A doctoral student Jason Lueke was 
one of the students who discovered his mas- 
ter’s thesis was about to go up for sale on the 
Web in July. Ina letter to the U of A’s 
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American company on 
top of that and owned 
byBillateson top 


of that?” 


—Brad Wuetherick 


GSA Executive Vice-President and National Chairperson of the Canadian 
Graduate Council Brad Wuetherick. 


ExpressNews last week, he said he was “out- 
raged” to find an American company profit- 
ing from the work of graduate students. 

“It seemed to me that the National 
Library of Canada sold me out. The worst 
part was that it was done under the ta- 
ble—no one knew. I am glad someone 
here at the University of Alberta has 
taken a stand against this. 

“Tam totally in support of what the 
NLC tries to stand for and accomplish. I 
think it is vital and essential that there be 
a collection of Canadian work. But I do 
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not think they should have an automatic 
right to my thesis—not if they are going 
to use it to make money.” 

According to the NLC, Contentville 
has recently agreed to withdraw thesis 
titles from its site in response to objec- 
tions from graduate students. But ina 
press release dated Sept. 19, the NLC’s 
David Balatti, director of bibliographic 
services, called the move an “interim 
measure” pending further consultation. 

“They still think they’re in the right 
and didn’t do anything wrong,” says 
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Wuetherick. “They’ve said they intend to 
do this kind of thing in the future, if at all 
possible.” 

Doctoral student Melinda Pinfold 
says after she read about the sale of 
theses over the Internet on the U of A’s 
ExpressNews site, she was shocked to 
find her MA thesis still on the Content- 
ville site. She says she plans to contact 
Contentville and demand they remove it. 

To complicate matters further, there is 
also a bill under debate in the U.S. Con- 
gress, which would give Internet compa- 
nies copyright on material contained on 
their Web sites, says Wuetherick. So the 
time is right for a national discussion on 
how theses should be distributed, he says. 

“If we're going to have an impact at 
all on how the National Library’s plan for 
distributing theses is going to go, it has to 
be now. Most people I’ve talked to aren’t 
opposed to the National Library making 
some money off of this because it’s so 
desperately underfunded by the govern- 
ment,” says Wuetherick. But, he adds, 
“Why did they have to go to a third party 
to get them to sell it for profit, an Ameri- 
can company on top of that, and owned 
by Bill Gates on top of that?” 

After a motion was introduced by 
Wuetherick and Mark Dale, dean of the 
Faculty of Graduate Studies and Re- 
search, GFC decided to suspend transfer 
of theses to Ottawa for six months while 
consultation continues among the NLC 
and various organizations of graduate 
students. = 
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Trudeau legacy lives on, say profs 


By Andrew Leitch 


is death Sept. 28 was no big deal to 

most students, but as their professors 
may be telling them today, Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau helped shape the Canada we all 
live in now. 

“I'd be surprised if there was a lot of 
discussion about him among the stu- 
dents,” says Dr. Allan Tupper, a professor 
of political science. “But you have to 
remember even Brian Mulroney is pretty 
distant to many of them.” 

The students may not be aware of it, 
says Tupper, but Trudeau affected the way 
they think of themselves. “His legacy is 
invisible, but it’s there,” he says. “He 
brought a whole sense of excellence, that 
Canada was unique, a model of the world. 
He brought the idea of a multicultural 
federation that was a great example of the 
world.” 

Tupper points out something about 
the former prime minister the media 
have talked little about. “I think it’s per- 
tinent to us at the university that before 
he was in politics he was already an ac- 
complished professor and scholar. He 
was, in many ways, a very pure and 
dedicated intellectual. | wonder what his 
trajectory would have been if he hadn’t 
entered politics.” 
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_. .1t makes sense. 


The University of Alberta maintains a database of 
all alumni. This database is used to send you news 
about the U of A, including Folio and New Trail, 
invitations to special events and requests for 
support. On Sept. 1, 1999, post-secondary 
institutions were required to comply with the 
Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy 
legislation of the province of Alberta. In 
accordance with this legislation, please respond 
to one of the following options: 


Q Please keep my name, or 
(2 Remove my name from the Folio list. 


Signature 


No response means the University of Alberta 
assumes an individual wishes to remain on the 
mailing list. 


The dinner party: Pierre Trudeau greets U Thant, then-secretary-general of the United Nations, who also received 
an honorary degree from the U of A that day. This historic meeting between two world statesmen took place at 
the home of Professor James Barrington, seen in the background, where a Burmese meal (Barrington and Thant 


are Burmese) was prepared. 


Trudeau, in one of his relatively rare 
visits to this province, received an honor- 
ary doctor of laws degree from the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. It was 1968, just after he 
had assumed the leadership of the Liberal 
Party and Trudeaumania was at its height. 
But 1968 was a long long time before most 
of today’s students were even born. 

As Ray Miller, a first-year arts student 
said of his death, “I couldn’t care less. It’s 
probably significant to the country, but it 
doesn’t affect me personally at all.” 

Patty Soumar, in her first year of sci- 
ence, echoed the sentiment. “I don’t 
know much about him—my English 


professor was sad, though. We talked 
about him in class.” 

For a tangible legacy of the Trudeau 
era, look no further than the repatriation 
of the constitution and the accompanying 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 

Professor Claude Couture of the 
Faculté Saint-Jean wrote several books in 
which he was critical of Trudeau’s ideas, 
but he has no doubts about Trudeau the 
leader. “He was the greatest leader of the 
20" century in Canada, and possibly the 
world,” he says. “I know of no other leader 
who has shaped the institutions of his 
country the way he did. Repatriating a 


constitution, establishing a Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms—this is major. This 
is big.” 

Far too young to ever vote for him, 
Students’ Union President Leslie Church 
was nevertheless influenced by Trudeau. 
“I admired his commitment to Canada as a 
multicultural society,” she says. “He had a 
huge impact with his charisma and his 
leadership. He made some miscalculations 
but you can’t take away from what he ac- 
complished. 

“T felt a sense of loss when I heard 
about his death. I looked to him and his 
politics as an inspiration for my life and the 
type of things I want to do in the future.” = 


Pierre Trudeau receives his honorary degree at 
convocation in 1968. 


Education professor wins UNESCO peace prize 


By Ryan Smith 


he Faculty of Education’s Dr. Swee-Hin 

Toh has landed UNESCO's (United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization) Prize for Peace Education 
for 2000. 

“T knew I had been nominated,” Toh 
said, “but it was a surprise to find out I’d 
won. We don’t do the work we do to win 
awards. This is not just a personal award. 
There are many peace educators and 
groups around the world who share this 
with me—co-operation is one of the key 
principles of our work.” 

Dr. Carolyn Yewchuk, U of A’s associ- 
ate dean of education (research), called 
Toh’s award “a remarkable accomplish- 
ment” and added, “I can’t find the words 
to describe this. It’s a culmination of two 
decades of his work, and it’s extraordinary 
for an academic to win this award. It’s- 
perhaps one of the highest honours some- 
one at the U of A has ever received. We're 
absolutely thrilled and proud he’s in our 
faculty and is one of our colleagues.” 

A Malaysian-born Australian citizen, 
Toh received his doctorate from the U of A 
in 1980. He was the director of the Centre 
for International Education and Develop- 
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DR. SANDY J. MURRAY 


Dr. Sandy Murray is the new Senate 
representative to the University of Alberta 
Board of Governors. Murray holds a B.Sc. 
‘73 and a MD ‘77 from the University of 
Alberta. He’s a 
solo family physi- 
cian. He has an 
active occupa- 
tional medicine 
practice and is 
medical consultant 
to a variety of in- 
dustries and busi- 
nesses. Murray 
lives and works in 
Red Deer and was 
named Family 


Dr. Sandy J. Murray 


Dr. Swee-Hin Toh 
ment while it was housed at the U of A 
from 1994-1999. UNESCO cited Toh’s pio- 
neering work to “promote peace education 
in many countries, such as Uganda, South 
Africa, Jamaica, Japan and the USA, but 
above all in the Philippines, a site of long- 
standing armed, social and cultural con- 
flicts.” Toh’s nomination for the award 
came from the Philippines. 

Toh’s latest work established the Asia- 
Pacific Centre of Education for Interna- 


Physician of the Year in 1996 by the 
Alberta Chapter of the College of Family 
Physicians of Canada. A former president 
of the Alberta Medical Association and 
the U of A Medical Alumni Association, 
he is a keen naturalist who reads continu- 
ally and widely. 


CRAIGHTON 0. TWA 


Craighton Twa of Calgary is a new 
public representative to the University of 
Alberta Board of Governors. Twa was 
appointed president and COO of Atco Ltd. 
and Canadian Utilities Ltd. in January 
1996. He was born and raised in Alberta 
and completed a B.Sc.’59 in electrical engi- 
neering from the University of Alberta. 
After graduation, he joined Alberta Power 
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tional Understanding in South Korea. “It 
was launched a month ago and now we 
can move ahead with educating people in 
the region about peace and what it means 
to achieve peace.” 

The professor of educational policy 
studies described peace as a complex proc- 
ess that “entails much more than the 
absence of war. It is a multi-dimensional 
idea that includes social, economical, envi- 
ronmental, cultural and even personal fac- 
tors.” His current project is a book on Phil- 
ippine peace educators. “It’s about what 
they’ve learned, and I hope it will help oth- 
ers in their efforts to spread peace.” 

The winner of UNESCO’s Prize for 
Peace Education is selected annually by an 
international jury and is awarded US 
$25,000 to recognize long-term contribu- 
tions to education for peace-related fields 
such as human rights and international 
understanding. Previous winners include 
Nobel laureates Mother Teresa and 
Rigoberta Menchu Tum. 

The announcement was made out of 
UNESCO’s Paris-based office Sept. 15. Toh 
will receive the prize Dec. 11 as part of an 
official ceremony. = 


Ltd. and progressed through the corpora- 
tion to his appointment as president in 
1986. Twa became 
executive vice- 
president of Cana- 
dian Utilities in 
1994 and one year 
later became execu- 
tive vice-president 
of Atco. He isa 
director of both 
companies and all 
Atco Group sub- 
sidiaries. Twa is a 
fellow of the Canadian Academy of Engi- 
neering and a member of the Association 
of Professional Engineers, Geologists and 
Geophysicists of Alberta. = 
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The dollars and sense of mega-sporting events 


Who benefits when cities host international sporting competitions? 


By Phoebe Dey 


n Nov. 19, 1998 Premier Ralph Klein, 

Mayor Bill Smith and local members of 
the Edmonton bid committee sat nerv- 
ously in a meeting room in Monte Carlo, 
Monaco. They waited with baited breath to 
hear whether their city would be chosen to 
host the 2001 World Track and Field 
Championships. 

When the International Amateur Ath- 
letic Foundation (IAAF) announced the 
Canadian prairie city had beaten Stanford, 
Paris and New Delhi by a 22-2 vote, cham- 
pagne glasses were raised and high-fives 
filled the energized room. And within 
days politicians and committee representa- 
tives—including several from the Univer- 

' sity of Alberta—promised big pay-offs for 
the city and the university, pegging the 
economic gain for Edmonton alone at 
$112.3 million. 

What does that dollar figure really 
mean? And how much of that return will 
the general public actually see? 

According to 
Dr. David 
Whitson, a politi- 
cal science pro- 
fessor at the U of 
A who researches 
the history of 
Canadian sport, 
any claims made 
by Economic 
Development 
Edmonton that 
Alberta stands to 
make about $387 
million from the 
championships 
“4s nonsense.” 

“I’m trying to 
figure out where 
that money is 
going to come 
from,” he said. 

Whitson and his colleague Donald 
Macintosh published “The Global Circus: 
International Sport, Tourism and the Mar- 
keting of Cities,” in the Journal of Sport 
and Social Issues several years ago. In the 
paper, they argued most cities that host 
international events don’t get the money 
back they put into it. Whitson doesn’t 
think the case will be any different with 
Edmonton. 

“I’m interested in track and field and I 
will go and enjoy the Championships. I’m 
also not somebody who is counting my tax 
dollars and saying ‘I don’t want to support 
these types of events.’ But those claims 
about money are wildly optimistic and 
haven't been substantiated by the experi- 
ence of other cities.” 

One of the biggest hopes of the bid 
committee is that Edmonton can use the 
event to increase tourism, but the history 
of that happening over a longer term isn’t 
there, said Whitson. 

He said organizers often predict high 
dollar figures by “using a formula people 
use when they’re in booster mode trying to 
promote something.” Stakeholders assume 
most people attending the event will also 
spend at least one night in a hotel room, eat 
at local restaurants and shop at local stores. 

“It’s the same formula used for calcu- 
lating how much money the Oilers bring 
in. But that assumption isn’t right. If 
you've driven in from Bonnyville, Alta., 
you are probably going to go back.” 

The last couple of cities that staged the 
track and field championships or the Ol- 
ympics—Athens, Seville and Atlanta—saw 
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thousands of visitors during the event, but 
nothing changed once it was over, said 
Whitson. 

“Atlanta is not a major tourist attrac- 
tion, and it didn’t become one because 
people went there for the Olympics,” he 
said, adding Americans and Europeans are 
much more avid track and field fans than 
Canadians. “The hard truth is some cities 
have a natural or cultural attraction, or 
both, that make them desirable. There are 
also cities that exist because there is busi- 
ness to be done, such as Edmonton, and 
these cities don’t normally attract people 
looking for a holiday destination.” 

Organizers estimate about $120 million 
is being spent on the Championships, 
dubbed The World’s. Both Ottawa and the 
provincial government donated $40 mil- 
lion, while the city gave $5 million. The 
remaining funds are expected to come 
from corporate sponsorship, ticket sales 
and merchandise. 

Whitson said the commitment by the 
three levels of government might encour- 
age young athletes, or at least show them 


The World’s in 2001: ‘it’s up to the public to decide whether it is worth it to take on an event of this magnitude.’ 


they are being supported. But building 
new facilities isn’t going to turn Canada 
into a country where Olympic sports oc- 
cupy a higher profile, he said. 

Dale Schulha, director of develop- 
ment and alumni, physical education 
and recreation, disagrees. It’s difficult to 
assign a dollar figure to the value of the 
Championships, he said. But the univer- 
sity alone will gain a new South Campus 
athletic facility, with the city’s only arti- 
ficial turf. 

“Tt can’t help but enhance the profile of 
the city and the university when you have 
an event of this magnitude,” said Schulha, 
who also sat on the bid committee to bring 
the Championships to Edmonton. “And all 
the excitement generated in the city by the 
announcement we are hosting The World's 
is an intangible benefit.” 

Hosting the athlete’s village at U of A’s 
Lister Hall also exposes thousands of peo- 
ple to the university campus and academic 
programs, said Schulha. 

The public must also look at the eco- 
nomic spin-offs the event will bring to 
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Edmonton, he said, adding volunteer op- 
portunities are another important aspect of 
the event. Upgraded facilities around the 
city, improved roads and airport develop- 
ment are a few of the legacies the Champi- 
onships will leave. 

“Some dissenters would say the prov- 
ince and the federal government put in $40 
million each and that might not be the best 
investment,” said Schulha, adding any 
exposure to track and field will assist up- 
and-coming athletes. “But that money is 
going into capital projects and there’s no 
doubt the airport expansion is a catalyst 
from the Championships.” 

Long-term projects not yet envisioned 
might also come out of the Champion- 
ships, said Dr. Michael Mauws, an assist- 
ant professor who researches sport admin- 
istration. 

“Having a new athletics facility on the 
South Campus will likely be a catalyst for 
getting the LRT extended,” said Mauws. “If 
it weren’t there, it would be hard to justify, 
but since it’s already there, why not? Those 
kinds of benefits are intangible.” 

The ripple effects of the Champion- 
ships will also hit hotels, suppliers, truck 
drivers, construction workers and many 
other private industries, which will affect 
a large portion of the population, he said. 

Mauws Said since all three levels of 
government are contributing to the Cham- 
pionships, someone must be losing out. 
While the City of Edmonton might benefit 
from the expo- 
sure of the 
Championships, 
provincial and 
federal taxpay- 
ers might dis- 
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my nose might 
be out of joint,” 
he said. 

Although 
athletes will 
obviously ben- 
efit from having 
world-class fa- 
cilities and 
much-needed 
field space, op- 
portunity costs 
need to be taken 
into account, 
said Mauws. 

“We have to look at whether this is 
the best way to get the bang for our buck. 
Even if it is a net benefit to invest in sports, 
what are we missing out on? Maybe 
spending millions of dollars on our theatre 
community might generate more exposure 
for us. | don’t know if that’s the answer, 
but it’s something to think about.” 

In the end, Whitson said it’s up to the 
public to decide whether it is worth it to 
take on an event of this magnitude. 

“It’s true we are exposing the people of 
the city to a world event and bringing an 
international air to the city,” he said. “But 
you have to turn around and ask yourself, 
‘Are those intangible benefits worth the 
millions you’ ve spent to get the event 
here?’ I just don’t think we'll get the 
money back we put into it.” = 
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Campus hosts biggest university careers day in Canada 


By Ryan Smith 


Ce badminton players had to put 
their rackets aside Sept. 27 as Careers 
Day 2000 consumed the Butterdome. With 
128 different professional agencies operat- 
ing booths and trying to recruit students, 
Carey Castillo, events co-ordinator and 
fund-raiser for Career and Placements 
Services (CaPS), said this is the biggest 
Careers Day in Canada, and the biggest to 
date at the U of A. 

“I’ve been doing this for nine years,” 
Castillo said, “and we've been growing every 
year since we had about 60 booths when I 
started.” Castillo expected about 5,000 stu- 
dents to visit the fair, but, with wide-eyes 
scanning the masses still piling into the 
Butterdome at 2:30 p.m., she said, “We've 
already run out of our 5,000 programs, so I 
think we’ ve exceeded our expectations.” 

One out of the masses was Jessica 
Letourneau, a second-year occupational 
therapy student. Last year, she said, the 
Careers Day led her to a “life-changing” 
summer job with Camp Health, Hope and 
Happiness, a summer camp for people 
with disabilities. 

In addition, the personal connections 
are an attraction for the companies. Blair 


MacPherson, a recruiter for Alcatel, a 
multinational telecommunications com- 
pany, was one of six employees manning 
Alcatel’s booth. “I flew in from our head- 
quarters in Ottawa to be here,” he said. 
“We hire about 120 employees every year 
so this is really important for us to go 
around the country, get our name out to 
students and find the best candidates.” 


Third-year engineering student Kirsten Merle meets Blair MacPherson of Alcatel. 


MacPherson said Alcatel finds a lot 
of their future employees at the U of A. “The 
majority of universities don’t have trade 
shows, but this is great because we can come 
to this and put on an information session in 
the evening for really interested students.” 

Said Castillo: “I think one of the reasons 
why so many companies come here is they 
know U of A students are well prepared.” a 


Grand Chief Coon Come slams Ottawa for Burnt Church crisis 


Hundreds turn out for forum on campus on aboriginal issues 


By Geoff McMaster 


Fis Nations Chief Matthew Coon Come 
spoke on campus Sept. 28 and accused 
the federal government of “criminal” action 
in the Burnt Church fishery. In a forum on 
aboriginal issues at SUB’s Myer Horowitz 
Theatre, the recently elected chief spoke to 
a crowd of about 300, including many abo- 
riginal students. “For the life of me I cannot 
understand why the Department of Fisher- 
ies and Oceans continues to perpetuate an 
illegal machine,” he said. 

Coon Come said the government has 
deliberately ignored last year’s Supreme 
Court Marshall decision upholding the 
right of Mi’kmagq to fish in Miramichi Bay, 
N.B. The federal government has tried to 
impose limits on the number of native 
lobster traps, arguing lobster stocks are 
endangered. The dispute has led to conflict 
between Mi’kmaq fishermen and fisheries 
officers over the past few weeks. 

“There is an excessive, unlawful use of 
force where lives are being endangered be- 
cause of a minister who wants to play cow- 
boys and Indians,” said Coon Come. “They 


characterize our 
people as illegal 
fishermen set- 
ting illegal 
traps...This is 
not about fish, 
lobster or even 
conservation. 
It’s about a per- 
petuation of the 
status quo, a 
status quo that 
has contributed 
to our poverty, 
ill health and to 
an epidemic of 
suicides. 

Coon Come argued the Burnt Church 
dispute is merely a symptom of a more 
pervasive denial of fundamental human 
rights in First Nations communities. He 
drew attention to the “central theme” of the 
Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples, a 
call for land redistribution and resources to 
alleviate poverty in native communities. 


First Nations Grand Chief 
Matthew Coon Come 


Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


Coon Come also criticized Canadian 
Alliance leader Stockwell Day, saying his 
views reflect those of a minority of Cana- 
dians who would like to see aboriginal 
communities “extinguished.” 

Dr. Taiaiake Alfred, director of the 
Indigenous Governance Programs at the 
University of Victoria, also spoke at the 
forum. He agreed the government's ac- 
tions in Burnt Church are illegal but 
added the crisis is no different from “hun- 
dreds of other conflicts we’ve had. They 
want to take our land, they want to make 
us poor, and they want to take our gov- 
ernment, power and culture so there will 
be no more Indian problem,” said Alfred. 

Aboriginal students at the forum said 
they were impressed with the passion and 
intelligence of both speakers and regarded 
them as role models of leadership. “For us 
as students here, they’re a great example 
of where we need to go with our educa- 
tion,” said Derrick Houle, a recent gradu- 
ate of native studies now doing an after- 
degree in business. = 
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Beyond common 
knowledge 


By Phoebe Dey 


Heirs it as no ordinary computer lab, 
the U of A has unveiled the Knowledge 
Common in Cameron Library, a $2.8 
million project funded by the provincial 
government to expand access to library 
resources and new electronic digital 
libraries. 

“When I hear the name University of 
Alberta, I automatically think of three 
things: innovator, pioneer, cutting-edge,” 
said Student’s Union Vice-President (Aca- 
demic) Chris Samuels at the Oct. 4 open- 
ing. “I don’t think anything truly captures 
that sentiment better than the wonderful 
facility we are in right now... Just another 
computer lab? I don’t think so.” 

The Learning Systems initiative fea- 
tures on-site staff support for a variety of 
applications, plus access to more than 100 
full-service workstations, laptop connec- 
tions, a scanner and two separate work- 
rooms. Since the centre opened its doors 
just over a month ago, it has been busy 
and well used, said Karen Adams, director 
of library services and information re- 
sources for U of A Libraries. 

“The big thing is the Knowledge Com- 
mon is jointly staffed by the computer help 
desk from the library and from Computer 
Network Systems, so students can get the 
full range, from finding information to 
creating information,” said Adams, adding 
laptop connections should aid students 
looking for a place to work. 

“Having that type of help is very im- 
portant if you’re a student and you're try- 
ing to get something done.” 

The funding was part of a 1998 an- 
nouncement by a one-time Alberta Learn- 
ing program, the Knowledge Network. 

At that time the provincial government 
announced that 26 adult-learning institu- 
tions would share a $20 million package. 
Out of the U of A’s share, $1 million was 
targeted for the Cameron renovation. 

Thanking the province for the grant, 
Vice-President (Academic) Doug Owram 
added the funds have also allowed for a 
Digital Preparation Centre and a Digital 
Learning Centre in the Rutherford Library 
as well as a teaching facility for the 
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Austrian neutrality wavers in face of westernization, says political scientist 


Top Austrian political scholar visits U of A 


By Gilbert A. Bouchard 


fter decades of extreme political pre- 

dictability and neutrality, Austria is 
entering a much more dynamic period of 
westernization, says that country’s leading 
political scientist, Dr. Anton Pelinka. 

“From the mid-1950s to the mid-1980s, 
Austria was seen as the most politically 
predictable of central European nations. 
Now [after the collapse of the Soviet 
Block], it’s becoming much more of a 
market-oriented political system,” says 
Pelinka, a political scientist with Austria’s 
University of Innsbruck. “We're seeing the 
end of the mixed economy and a vast pri- 
vatization of nationalized industries.” 

As a guest of the Canadian Centre for 
Austrian and Central European Studies 
(CCACES), Pelinka lectured about new 
developments in Austrian politics and also 
addressed various political science classes. 
The professor’s visit was a major highlight 
of an 11-day series of events, which in- 
cluded films and concerts, hosted by 
CCACES in co-operation with local cul- 
tural societies and embassies representing 
Austria, the Czech Republic, Hungary, 
Poland, Slovakia and Slovenia. 


Despite the reality of change in Aus- 
tria, commentators aren’t in agreement as 
to what the end result of this transforma- 
tion will be, says Pelinka. Some commen- 
tators see Austria becoming increasingly 
westernized, shucking the carefully 
maintained neutrality it has observed 
since 1955 to participate in the European 
mainstream. Others see the nation con- 
tinuing to maintain a distinct “Austrian 
exceptionalism.” 

Ironically enough, explains the scholar, 
many supports for either arguments are 
the same, such as the rise of the right-wing 
Freedom Party, led by the always contro- 
versial Joerg Haider. (Haider is suing 
Pelinka for statements the political scien- 
tist made on Italian television challenging 
the Austrian leadership hopeful over 
Haider's “trivialization” of World War II 
concentration camps.) The proponents of 
westernization see the rise of the Freedom 
Party as an off-shoot of the weakening of 
the traditional party system and its post- 
war Coalitions, a protest movement com- 
prised of young, male blue-collar voters— 
the “losers” in the move to modernize. 


Dr. Anton Pelinka: ‘the end of Austria’s political 
religions and political predictability’ 


“We're certainly seeing the end of the 
political religions along with the end of 
political predictability,” says Pelinka. 

On the other side of the debate, the rise 
of the populist Freedom Party is also seen 
as proof of a movement away from the Eu- 
ropean mainstream and a harkening back 
to a Pan-German distinctiveness and other 
“lingering shadows of the past.” Pelinka 
explains the Freedom Party is one of the 
few political parties in modern Europe 
unique to a single nation and not having a 
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larger regional umbrella organization. 

Pelinka is skeptical of the future of Aus- 
trian neutrality. He sees the post-war neu- 
tral stance of the nation as a “strategy” hav- 
ing more to do with the fact that the nation 
was a special case: “the only country that 
was neither liberated nor occupied after the 
war” and a nation sandwiched between 
western Europe and the Soviet Block. 
“Neutrality wasn’t a goal unto its own.” 

The challenge for Austria in the future, 
he speculates, is to overcome a half cen- 
tury of forced isolation and having been 
pigeon-holed as Germany’s “little brother” 
in the eyes of the world—a move which 
limited Austria in the development of a 
strong national identity much in the same 
way Canada suffers from being in the 
shadow of the United States. 

Pelinka believes Austria’s developing 
role in the larger European community 
will be coloured by that nation’s compli- 
cated coalition, a government that will 
unlikely be quick in agreeing about what 
actions Austria should undertake, perhaps 
leading to a more passive role in interna- 
tional affairs in the short term. = 


Schools, society and social problems 


By Dr. David Wangler, Department of Educational Policy Studies 


n the past 30 or 40 years, schools in 

Canada have become, if not the primary 
or exclusive arenas for the task, institutions 
of consideration and attempted resolution 
for an increasing number of social problems. 
These problems are often complex and diffi- 
cult to understand much less solve. Despite 
this, there has been increasing societal and 
political expectation that schools can and 
should “fix society” and if any form of social 
engineering is to occur, the proper place for 
it is not the family or the legislature but the 
school. This imposition on the educational 
system has created major problems for both 
schools and teachers. 

No small part of the stress many or 
even most teachers are under today arises 
from the fact each September brings not 
just a new set of students but a new set of 
problems and expectations. It is not that 
schools cannot do their job—they can, and, 
if provincial comparisons of standardized 
test results are a measure of successful 
schooling, in Alberta they do it quite 
well—but the simple fact is that they can- 
not do everyone's. 

What kind of social problems have 
recently come within the mandate of the 
process of schooling? Equality assumed a 
special place in North America beginning 
in the late ’60s. But the modern emphasis 
on equality is very different from that of 
the last century. Beginning in the early 
1960s, it was primarily restricted to consid- 
erations associated with class, but in the 
last 30-40 year it Hag found further reflec- 
tion in reference to gender, race, culture 
and sexual orientation. 

The idea schools should directly di- 
minish inequality or somehow generate 
greater equality within society found ini- 
tial expression about three or four dec- 
ades ago. In 1965 the Canadian sociologist 
John Porter gave a clear and candid ex- 
pression of his view on the issue of equal- 
ity. After arguing schooling that aspired 
to or incorporated only equality of oppor- 
tunity as a primary goal would maintain 
if not increase inequality in Canada, Por- 
ter suggested any serious attempt to re- 


duce inequality here would require the 
elimination of class-based differences in 
society itself. Equality of opportunity was 
to come into play only after what he 
called “equality of condition” was real- 
ized. The schools were to be instrumental 
in helping to create this. 

This is to be done in the name of so- 
cial justice because for Porter and the 
American philosopher John Rawls (see his 
A Theory of Justice) equality and justice are 
intimately related or are the same thing. 
But in order for schools to produce a 
rough equality of condition, would they 
not have to treat all students the same 
regardless of their ability or performance? 
Would students (or people in society) 
who worked hard, were disciplined, dili- 
gent and perseverant get the same grades, 
opportunities or rewards as those who 
did less work? Imagine a school that said 
to all its students: “You will be treated the 
same in terms of grades, admission to 
higher learning, access to occupational 
training or life chances regardless of what 
you do or don’t do, achieve or don’t 
achieve, change or don’t change, improve 
or don’t improve.” 

There is no question this would be 
a more equal classroom and would 
contribute extensively to greater equal- 
ity in society, but is it really a more 
just one? Long ago, Aristotle said: 
“Injustice is present when equals are 
treated unequally or unequals are 
treated equally.” Shouldn’t those who 
have worked longer and harder and " 
have accrued more substantial creden- 
tials be rewarded more heavily for their 
efforts and achievements than those 
who have worked less or not at all 
hard? Should students accept some re- 
sponsibility for what they do or don’t 
do? Is inequality acceptable if it is based 
on some type of personal merit, effort or 
achievement? Should schools in general 
expand the opportunity for students to 
avail themselves of the chance that edu- 
cation represents? Or is their job to pro- 
duce equal outcomes regardless of the 


class, gender, race intelligence or moti- 
vational level of the student? 

To generate greater equality through 
the schools, would it be necessary to hold 
back or somehow hinder those students 
who were more intelligent or motivated? 
Does the general lowering of standards for 
all levels of schooling help to make pupils 
more equal but also more mediocre as 
students? In his 1912 book, The Aims of 
Education, Alfred North Whitehead stated, 
“In the conditions of modern life the rule 
is absolute, the race which does not value 
trained intelligence is doomed.” 

Greater equality may be a primary 
good for Porter or Rawls but it could be a 
threat to the well being of the society. (The 
American-born Oxford professor of law 
Ronald Dworkin wrote in his book, Taking 
Rights Seriously: “A more equal society is a 
better society even if its citizens prefer 
inequality.”) This is clearly a problematical 
statement in a democratic society that re- 
lies upon majority rule. His comment is a 
response to a number of surveys done in 
North America that showed large numbers 
of people accept inequality as a natural, or 
even useful in motivational terms, a fea- 
ture of a society as long as it is based on 
some type of merit. 

At the same time, our genes and our 
families are powerfully implicated in our 
place in society. It is unclear how much 
influence genes have on our behaviour, or 
how the causal relationship operates, but 


_ there is little doubt that there is some in- 
fluence. However, the significance of fami- 


lies for the development of the personality 
and success in either school or life is much 
clearer. Let us consider potential remedies 
for both these factors. 

If some of the inequality present in 
today’s society is attributable to genetic 
factors, would some kind of cloning be 
necessary to eliminate this influence? It 
should be obvious at this point that fami- 
lies and the values they teach their chil- 
dren are critical both for society in general 
and for what can happen in school. (Both 
the Coleman report in the U.S. and the 


Natives examine ancestors’ remains held by U of A 


Remains are in protective care awaiting proper identification 


By Geoff McMaster 


Saas representatives of Edmonton’s 
aboriginal community say they’re con- 
vinced artifacts held by the Department of 
Anthropology belonged to their ancestors 
once buried at the site of the Rossdale 
Power Plant. 

Duane Good Striker, director of the 
Blackfoot Nations First Thunder Society, 
said the artifacts appear to belong toa 
Blackfoot “Blood” Indian but he added, 
“The only thing that has to be said is we 
must expedite the burial of these remains. 
It doesn’t matter [which nation] they be- 
long to.” 

Good Striker, Papaschase Cree repre- 
sentative Calvin Desjarlais and Phillip 
Coutu of Métis Nation of Alberta were 
invited to the Department of Anthropol- 
ogy Sept. 26 to examine the artifacts to 
help determine their origin. They were 
originally recovered in 1967. The U of A 
plans to turn them and the remains of six 
individuals (including one infant) for 
reburial once all groups whose ancestors 
may be buried at the site have been con- 
sulted, says Dr. Nancy Lovell, chair of 
anthropology. 


She added the university will keep the 
remains in protective care until a “biologi- 
cal or cultural affinity” can be established 
for each skeleton, and an appropriate place 
identified for reburial. 

Artifacts found at the site include a 
medicine bundle, a bird bone whistle and 
buffalo horns. At one point during the 
examination, Good Striker blew a whistle 
of his own several times to “give a little bit 
of assurance to these remains that hope- 
fully something will be done to get them 
back to their final resting place.” 

The university will now also hold a se- 
ries of information meetings so other inter- 
ested parties can come forward and take 
part in plans for repatriation, said Lovell. 

However she also admitted to disap- 
pointment that those who attended 
seemed more interested in complaining 
about Epcor’s expansion, and in insisting 
the university intervene in disputes over 
land claims at the utility plant’s site, than 
in looking at the artifacts. 

Janine Andrews, executive director of 
Museums and Collections Services, pointed 
out it is not the role of the university to 


Blackfoot representative Duane Good Striker 


intervene legally in such disputes but 
rather to provide records and make sure 
repatriation of remains is as inclusive as 
possible. A repatriation committee has 
recently been struck by the university to 
deal with the Rossdale remains and other 
similar findings, and a new policy will be 
in place shortly, she said. = 
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Ploden report in England identified family 
background as the most significant vari- 
able associated with scholastic achieve- 
ment.) Would the elimination of families, 
or at least the diminishing of their influ- 
ence, be necessary to attain greater equal- 
ity in society? Is this trade-off worthwhile 
and who or what would implement it? 
What realistically can be done by the proc- 
ess of schooling? 

Perhaps schools should do all they can 
in order to ensure every child has an equal 
opportunity to attend and benefit from the 
process of schooling. Each should be told 
the school is not an instrument of class 
domination or oppression (a favourite 
theme of those on the far left) but repre- 
sents the only public institution that can 
provide them with a chance to change and 
improve themselves as persons who are 
capable of rational and aesthetic develop- 
ment, participants in the democratic proc- 
ess and individuals who can benefit from 
and in turn contribute to their society 
through their families, jobs and individual 
abilities. For the schools to aspire to any- 
thing more is unrealistic—for them to as- 
pire to anything less is immoral.» 


This paper is a condensed version of the 
talk Dr. David Wangler gave for the Saturday 
Sampler public lectures series held Sept. 16, 
2000 at the University of Alberta. 


Newton Place 
construction 
headache subsides 


By Ryan Smith 


tudent residents of the University of 

Alberta-owned and operated Newton 
Place apartment complex voted 75 per cent 
in favour of accepting the latest proposal 
of compensation for ongoing, disruptive 
construction renovations. 

Those on the four most affected floors 
(three, seven, 15 and 21) will receive 50 per 
cent rent reductions for September, Octo- 
ber and November, and 30 per cent off for 
December, which is when the construction 
is expected to be completed. Residents on 
all other floors will receive a 15 per cent 
reduction. Also, rent for next year’s return- 
ing students will be frozen, study spaces 
have been guaranteed for those who can’t 
study in their apartments, and students 
wishing to break their leases to leave the 
building will not be penalized. 

“The last proposal was fair. I’d say 
we're satisfied but not thrilled,” said 
Lisanne Sissons, a fourth-year science stu- 
dent who lives on one of the four most 
affected floors. 

However, another fourth-year science 
student, Todd Weinhandl, who will receive 
a 15 per cent reduction in rent, said, “I had 
to have a little drywalling work done in my 
apartment and I tend to think some of the 
residents are whining more than they 
should have been. I’ve worked construction 
myself and the workers and the distur- 
bances weren't so bad. I thought the last 
compensation proposal was good enough.” 

U of A Associate Vice-President (Fi- 
nance) Nazim Merali said, “I’m just glad 
we were able to come to a consensus on 
this. I think this bodes well for future rela- 
tionships and I’m pleased with the 
progress we’ve made. 


E’mile Zola—up close and personal 


By Geoff McMaster 


r. Brigitte E’mile-Zola isn’t certain she’d 

be a fan of her great-grandfather’s writ- 
ing were it not for the family connection, 
she says. She’s always lived in the shadow 
of the French naturist writer, largely be- 
cause her grandfather (who helped raise 
her) was so close to him. 

Jacques Zola would spend hours talk- 
ing to the young Brigitte about his famous 
father, so she grew up feeling it was her 
duty to preserve the memory of one of the 
greatest authors France has ever produced. 

“My grandfather was very devoted to 
his parents, and I was educated in this 
atmosphere,” she says. Brigitte was in fact 
only eight when the country celebrated the 
50" anniversary of Zola’s death in 1952, 
where she remembers meeting the French 
president of the time, Vincent Auriol. 

But she also admits it wasn’t always 
easy defending the reputation of this liter- 
ary giant. Growing up, she was occasion- 
ally the target of schoolyard taunts. Al- 
though trained as a physician, Brigitte now 
spends much of her time managing her 
great-grandfather’s estate, writing the oc- 
casional article on his life and travelling to 
conferences where 
he’s discussed. As the 
only remaining mem- 
ber of the family still 
bearing the patriarch’s 
name, she feels the 
full weight of that 
responsibility. 

Last month 
Brigitte visited the 
U of A to present a 
paper at the first Zola 
conference held in 
Canada, organized 
by the International 
Association for 
Studies in Zola and 
Naturalism (AIZEN) 
and attracting more 
than 90 scholars from 
around the world. In 
a compelling and 
personal presentation, she talked about 
the writer and his children based on 
correspondence revealed for the first time 
at the U of A. 

Brigitte argued Zola’s letters to his 
son—never before published at the request 
of Jacques and until now, few even knew 
they existed—reveal a sharp contrast be- 
tween the public and private lives of this 
literary personality. They depict a selfish 
man tormented by indecision, she says, 


Geoff McMaster 
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unable to commit to a mistress 29 years his 
junior and the mother of his two children. 

Zola is best known for his huge 
influence on the naturalist movement in 
literature in the 19 and 20" centuries. 
Sometimes referred to as the doctrine of 
“pessimistic determinism,” naturalism 
sees manasa helpless product of heredity 
and the environment. 

Zola’s mark on world literature has 
been profound, reaching writers in virtu- 
ally every corner of the globe. His most 
famous novel, the bleak Germinal (1885), 
which depicts a strike in a 19"-century coal 
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mine, still sells a million copies per year in 
France, says Brigitte. In 1994 it was made 
into a movie directed by Claude Berri and 
starring Gérard Depardieu. 

But the novelist and journalist is also 
famous for his defense of Alfred Dreyfus, 
a Jewish captain in the French found guilty 
of treason in 1894 based on spurious evi- 
dence. Zola published an open-letter on 
the front page of a daily newspaper, with 
the headline “J’ Accuse,” 
denouncing the army’s 
wrongful conviction of 
Dreyfus and its attempts 
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“J’Accuse”: Famed French writer E’mile Zola published this as an open letter on the front page of a daily 
newspaper, with the headline “J’Accuse,” denouncing the army’s wrongful conviction of Jewish captain 
Alfred Dreyfus, and its attempts to cover it up. 


to cover it up. The letter resulted in a 
prison sentence for Zola (from which he 
fled to England) but has remained a land- 
mark document of human rights. 

“When you think of the man who 
wrote ‘J’Accuse!,’ you think of a journalist 
with a strong personality,” says Brigitte. 
He was, as she puts it, a “locomotif” of 
public discourse. 

“In his private life he was not at all the 
same. He was in fact 
very weak. He prom- 
ised [his mistress] many 
things for the children, 
but he did nothing for 
them. He was always 
afraid of his wife...she 
was very manipula- 


However according 
to AIZEN president 
Dr. Anna Gural-Migdal 
of the Department of 
Modern Languages, the 
letters reveal something 
quite different. Despite 
Brigitte’s characteriza- 
tion of the man as 
weak, what also comes 
through is a kind father who cared deeply 
about the education of his children and 
who suffered much guilt at not being with 
them. 

“He was not always with his children 
but was trying to see them as often as he 
could, taking great care [to oversee] their 
work at school,” she says. “But he couldn’t 
do that all the time.” 

Whatever interpretation of the man his 
letters encourage, however, those who 
attended Brigitte’s presentation were en- 
thralled, says Gural-Migdal. Although the 
room was packed with standing room 
only, “they listened in complete silence” 
to the private voice of a public icon. 

Other conference sessions looked at 
the influence of naturalism on Margaret 
Atwood and other Canadian writers, the 
relationship between Zola and Charles 
Darwin, “Laughter and Madness in Zola’s 
Writing,” even naturalism and computer 
games. There were also several Canadian 
naturalist films shown, including, Lea 
Pool’s The Savage Woman (French with 
English subtitles), and Donald Brittain’s 
Canada's Sweetheart (English). = 
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Drama department to act on corporate funds 


By Ryan Smith 


n the morning after Hollywood 

film star Mike Myers made a 
surprise performance on an Edmon- 
ton theatre stage, Global CanWest 
made a $100,000 donation to help 
the U of A drama department— 
known for producing top theatre 
actors—to produce top film actors, 
as well. 

The new money will fund an 
“Acting for the Camera Intensive” 
annual summer workshop, which is 
designed to train actors for film and 
television. “We’re known as the top 
theatre school in Canada, and one of 
the top three in North America,” 
said second-year fine arts student 


Chad Norbert, with help from fellow drama students, tries to pocket a novelty cheque on the Faculty 
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Chad Norbert. “But this money will 
bring in top directors and equipment 
for our film workshop, and that’s 
really important because stage and 
film acting can be much different 
from the theatre. The workshops 
will help us be better prepared for 
camera auditions, whether it’s for 
commercials or films.” 

Third-year fine arts students 
Erin Moon and Monica Maddaford 
think the current film scene in Ed- 
monton isn’t as hot as in Winnipeg, 
Vancouver and Calgary, for exam- 


Club balcony at dawn this morning. 

ple, but “With a start like this [dona- 
tion] we may be able to jump start it 
here, too. And when the Canadian 
independent film scene is strong, it 
means a whole swack of jobs for Ca- 


nadian actors,” Moon said. 

Jim Rusnak, president of Global 
TV for Western Canada, said the dona- 
tion came as part of CanWest Global’s 
purchasing of Western International 
Communications (WIC) last year. 
“That was an $800-million deal, and 
whenever there’s a broadcasting li- 
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cense change, the CRTC [Canadian 
Radio-television and Telecommuni- 
cations Commission] requires a 
transfer of ownership benefit pack- 
age to help the local community. This 
fits with our philosophy to give back 
to the community anyway, and this 
is just one of the initiatives resulting 
from that deal.” 

Global also gave $150,000 and 
$100,000 to Grant McEwan College 
and Athabasca University, respec- 
tively, for other media initiatives. = 


Business dean Dr. Mike Percy showcases the new School of Business name and logo. 


School of Business works new logo 


By Ryan Smith 


A stylized, new image for the University 
of Alberta School of Business has been 
launched. Formerly called the Faculty of 
Business, the school held a campus-block 
party Sept. 28 in front of the business build- 
ing to unveil its new name, motto and logo. 

“Times change, businesses change, and 
so do we. We've put a fresh new face on 
our 80 year tradition of excellence,” an- 
nounced the school’s dean, Dr. Mike 
Percy, in front of 500 students and staff, 
who were all wearing free T-shirts that 
bore the school’s new logo. 

School officials said the logo, a triangu- 
lar design incorporating the letters ASB— 
an acronym for the U of A School of Busi- 
ness—symbolizes a peak, in reference to the 
school’s strength in teaching and research. 


“Our old symbol of the Phoenician 
sailing ship didn’t send out the message 
we wanted in the age of e-commerce,” 
Percy said. “We’re competing with schools 
like Harvard, and we want everyone to 
know we're here to play, and we’re here to 
play hard.” Student sentiment seemed 
strongly in favour of the school’s overhaul, 
which included a new motto, “Seize the 
advantage,” to highlight the school’s suc- 
cesses, including the fact it has four 3M 
teaching winners on staff—three more 
than any other business school in Canada. 

“It's way better than the ship,” said 
second-year business student Queenie 
Leung of the new logo. “There a lot of po- 
tential interpretations you can make from 
looking at it—and that’s a good thing.” = 
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Our building has state of the art 


soundproofing and energy efficiency 
features, with in-suite individually controled heat, cooling, humidity 
and air filtration systems. The building and the underground 


parking lot are monitored by advanced security systems, 
and each suite is monitored by private home security. The 
building also boasts future CAT 5 wiring, allowing you to 
access business information or entertainment services at high 
speeds. The extensive use of warm hardwood, large 
windows, 8’-8” ceilings, beautiful ceramics, and extra-large 
baseboards and casings give your home a timeless, 


PRE-SALE 
SPECIAL! 
Lock 
into 1% 
below 
prime 
financing 


comfortable and inviting living space. Our design team is 
also on-call, ready to personalize your suite to fit your unique 
lifestyle. Size of units varies from 916 to 2380 square feet, with two 


story penthouses also available. 


*individual design & specifications may vary 


For more information, 
visit our show suite today! 
11111 Whyte Avenue 

Sales Suite (780) 988-2685 


Ryan Smith 


Health-care management chair 
established in business 


By Ryan Smith 


he Alberta Heritage Foundation for 

Medical Research (AHFMR) has com- 
mitted $350,000 towards an Eric Geddes/ 
AHFMR Research Fellowship in Health 
Organizational Studies at the U of A’s 
School of Business. 

The fellowship is in addition to $600,000 
the school received in equal parts from the 
AHFMkR and the Canadian Health Services 
Research Foundation. The joint grant will 
fund a three-year study—housed at the 
University of Alberta but also including 
researchers from the University of 
Calgary—to investigate organizational 
changes in the Canadian health-care sys- 
tem, with a special emphasis on Alberta. 

The unique collaboration between the 
medical research foundations and the 


School of Business comes as especially 
good news to business’ Professor Bob 
Hinings. “We've noticed the need for 
study in this area since 1995 when 200 
medical boards across the province be- 
came 17 regional authorities.” 

Business professor Dr. Karen Golden- 
Biddle, who along with Hinings will direct 
the study, said research will “investigate 
how health care policies and decisions can 
best be implemented to achieve desired 
sustainable change. 

“The past reforms were made without 
any background organizational research 
conducted. We want to do this research so 
we can inform policy-makers and execu- 
tives on how they can implement the most 
effective changes.” = 


University makes spin-off process easier 


By Phoebe Dey 


nan effort to balance commercialization 

with academics, the University of Alberta 
and the Industry Liaison Office have estab- 
lished the Research Training Facility (RTF) 
to support the development of university- 
based spin-off companies. 

“This is about getting research from 
the university lab into facilities like this 
and then into the real world so it will ben- 
efit all Albertans,” said Dr. Lorne Taylor, 
Alberta’s minister of innovation and sci- 
ence, at the centre’s official opening Sept. 
27. “We need a facility close to the re- 
searchers, and it’s our role as government 
to create the right environment. Then it’s 
hands off, and we let the bright people do 
the work.” 


The RTF, located in the Education and 
Development Centre, will house new uni- 
versity spin-off or associated companies 
and facilitate their transition from the aca- 
demic research environment to the private 
sector. Current occupants include BioTools 
Inc., AgriGenomics Inc. and Wildlife Genet- 
ics International. Eventually companies will 
move off campus into commercial space, 
said Dr. Peter Robertson, associate vice- 
president (research/industry relations) 
and director of the Industry Liaison Office. 

The RTF, which was started with 
the help of a $1.5 million grant from the 
Alberta Science and Research Authority, 
currently houses seven companies but 
can accommodate up to 20. = 


Louis D Hyndman St 


Monday, October 23, 2000 
Stollery Executive 


ecture and Awards 


Recognizing Pain and Distress in Aquatic Species, 
George lwama, Director General, Institute for Marine Biosciences, National 
Research Council, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


Committee Review and Humane Endpoints for Genetically Engineered 
Animal Models, 

Melvin B. Dennis, Jr., Professor and Chairman, Department of Comparative 
Medicine, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


Coffee Break 


Development Centre 
5th Floor Business Building FORUM 
1:00 — 1:50 
1:50 — 2:40 
2:40 — 3:00 
3:00 — 3:50 


Seeking More Humane Endpoints for Infectious Disease Animal Models, 
Emest D. Olfert, Director, Animal Resources Centre, University of Saskatch- 
ewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 


LECTURE AND AWARDS - everyone welcome 


4:10 — 4:40 


Louis D Hyndman Sr Awards Presentation 


4:40 — 5:40 


Louis D Hyndman Sr Lecture 

The foundation of humane animal research - the recognition of 

animal suffering, 

David B. Morton, Head, Centre for Biomedical Ethics, Division of Primary 
Care, Public and Occupational! Health, University of Birmingham, UK 


5:40 — 7:00 


I RESEARCH pe 
MAKES 


Wine and cheese reception 


Ava University of Alberta 
ati a Office of the Vice-President 
Qe (Research) 
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CAMeUSSEOWER 
SUITE HOTEL 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
IN THE HEART OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


BAKERY 


An artisan breadshop 
specializing in sourdough bread 
made in the French tradition 


(pain au levain), 
white and hearty wholegrain breads, 
organic flour milled on site, 


Brioche (Fridays and Saturdays) 
&. $79.00 single person per room/per night 
Tuesday-Friday 10 - 6 p.m. 
Saturday 8 - 4:30 p.m. 


11145 - 87 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 
Tel: 780.439.6060 Fax: 780.433.4410 
Toll Free: 1.800.661.6562 


E-mail: info@campustower.com Parking at rear or 


on 99 Street (except M-F 4:30-6 p.m.) 


1.900.717.1277 8612 - 99 Street Edmonton 
a 433-5924 


Colette M. Lehodey 


Registered Acupuncturist and Physical Therapist 
Cert. M.Ac., CAFCI, R.Ac., B.Sc.P.T., MCPA 


The Five Elements Health Centre in McKernan 
11208 - 76 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta T6G OK1 
Tel: (780) 435-9933 
Fax: (780) 430-9229 


BY APPOINTMENT 
* Medical Acupuncture ¢ Traditional Chinese Medicine 
¢ Qi Gong ¢ Physical Therapy 


For Your Complementary Health Care Needs 


Dr. Catherine Fletcher, Family Dentistry 
980, 8215-112 St. Edmonton, AB 


} Ph: 439-2266 


Our dental practice is unique in its approach. 
= e ° e 
Fd We believe in choices. 
Your Choices! 


We are dedicated to listening and providing choices for restoring and 


maintaining your dental health in a friendly, comfortable, caring atmosphere. 


Our dental services include: 
Teeth Whitening Dentures Dental hygiene 
Major restorative and cosmetic dentistry - fillings, crowns, bridges, 
and veneers. 
Dentistry for children 
Visit our website at www.fletcherdentist.ab.ca 


VISIT OUR 
VIRTUAL BOOKSTORE 
www.bookstore.uaiberta.ca 


The University Bookstores 
As actively support 
SZ University community events! UnibedWay 


UNITED WAY BOOK FAIR 
OCTOBER 1-41, 
SUB BOOKSTORE 
BARGAIN FEATURES 
Hardcovers $3.00, Paperbacks $1.00, 
Children's $2.00, Software 50% off, CD's $2.00, Video's $1.00 


Boo 


20% of proceeds from the 
sale of bargain merchandise 
during October will 


be donated to the 
United Way 
Campus Campaign. 


res 


Phone SUB: (780) 492-4215 
Mon.-Fri: 9:00 am-5:00 pm 
Sat. 11:00 am-4:00 pm 
Closed Sundays and Holiday Weekends 


Sales applies to 
Codes 240 & 241 only 


talks 


Submit talks and events to Cora Doucette by 9 a.m. one week prior to publication. Fax 492-2997 or e-mail at 


cora.doucette@ualberta.ca . 


ACADEMIC TECHNOLOGIES FOR LEARNING 

October 11, 4:00 pm 

Pathways Colloquia — Finding Our Bearings ina 
New Era of University Education. Professor Thomas C. 
Reeves of the University of Georgia, “Teaching and 
Learning Online: Opportunities and Responsibilities.” 
The Telus Centre for Professional Development Audi- 
torium. Wine and Cheese to follow. 


ACADEMIC WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION BREAKFAST MEETING 
November 2, 8:00 am 
Topic: Financial Planning, 219 Central Academic 
Building 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 

October 11, 12:00 noon 

Aubrey Gorbman, “Evolution of the vertebrate 
hypothalamo-hypophyseal system.” Room G-116 
Biological Sciences Building 

October 16, 12:00 noon 

Andrew Thompson, “Molecular Taxonomy of 
Cryptosporidium.” Room B-105 Biological Sciences 
Building. 

October 6, 12:00 noon 

Cormac Gates, “Reconstructing Ecosystems: Indi- 
ans, Ungulates and Fire.” Room M-145, Biological 
Sciences Building. 

October 13, 12:00 noon 

Phil Lee, “Riparian Buffer Strips: Ecology and Regu- 
lation.” Room M-145, Biological Sciences Building. 

October 20, 12:00 noon 

Damien Joly, “Disease, predators, and the regu- 
lation of prey populations.” Room M-145, Biological 
Sciences Building. 

October 12, 3:30 p.m. 

Scott Emmons, “How do combinations of tran- 
scription factors control morphology.” Room M-145, 
Biological Sciences Building. AHFMR Guest Speaker. 

October 20, 3:30 p.m. 

Larry Fliegel, “Molecular mechanisms of intracel- 
lular pH regulation by NA+/H+ exchangers.” Room 
M-149, Biological Sciences Building. 

October 18, 12:00 noon 

Stewart Rood, from the Department of Biologi- 
cal Sciences, University of Lethbridge. Title: Chaos or 
Determinism: Can Instream Flow Regulation Restore 
Riverine Ecosystems? Room M-141, Biological Sci- 
ences Building. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF UKRAINIAN STUDIES 

October 30, 3:30 p.m. F : 

Nancy Popson, the Kennan Institute, Woodrow 
Wilson Center, Washington, DC. “Nationbuilding and 
Contested History: A Comparison of Contemporary 
Textbooks in Ukraine and the Russian Federation.” 
Heritage Lounge, Athabasca Hall. 


CHEMISTRY 


The Reuben Benjamin Sandin Lecture Series 

November 1, 11:00am 

Robert G. Grubbs, “Design of Ruthenium Me- 
tathesis Catalysts,” Room V-107, Physics Wing. 

November 2, 11:00 am 

Robert G. Grubbs, “Applications of Metathesis 
Catalysts in Organic Synthesis and Material Science,” 
Room V-107, Physics Wing. 

November 3, 1:00 pm 

Robert G. Grubbs, “Mechanisms of Ruthenium 
Metathesis Catalysts,” Room V-125, Physics Building. 


The Harry Emmett Gunning Lecture Series 

October 16, 11:00am 

Professor Robin M. Hochstrasser, from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, “Viewing peptides as net- 
works of coupled vibrators; infrared analogues of 2D- 
NMR,” Room V-107 Physics Wing 

October 17, 14:00 pm 

Professor Robin M. Hochstrasser, “Shall we 
dance? Equilibrium motions of single molecules and 
assemblies,” Room £3-25 Chemistry Building. 


EARTH AND ATMOSPHERIC SCIENCES 

October 17, 3:00 pm 

Daniel A. Griffith, Department of Geography, 
Syracuse University, “The Geographic Distribution of 
Soil-Lead Concentration: Description and Concerns,” 
Room 3-36 Tory Building. 


FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


Centre for Research for Teacher Education 
and Development 

October 11, 4:30 - 6:00 pm 

Dr. Myer Horowitz, 0.C., “The Youth and Society 
Research Group, University of Victoria,” Room 633 
Education South. 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

October 7, 7:30 pm 

Jaroslav Pelikan, Sterling Professor Emeritus of 
History, Yale University, will deliver the 2000 Henry 
Marshall Tory Lecture titled “My Library was Dukedom 
Large Enough: The Tenacity of the Humanistic Tradi- 
tion,” Myer Horowitz Theatre. Free Admission. 
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ENGLISH 

October 6, 12:00 noon 

Derek Gregory, University of British Columbia, 
“Orientalism and the cultural politics of nature,” 
Room L-3, Humanities Centre. 

October 12, 2:00 pm 

John Reibetanz and A. F. Moritz, poetry readings, 
Room 4-29 Humanities Centre. 

October 19, 2:00 pm 

Margaret Christakos, poetry readings, Room 4-29 
Humanities Centre. 


HISTORY AND CLASSICS 

October 6, 3:00 pm 

Josiah Ober, Professor of Classics, Princeton Uni- 
versity, “Socrates in the Agora: The Philosopher as 
Social Critic.” Lecture Theatre 1, Humanities Centre. 


JOHN DOSSETOR HEALTH ETHICS CENTRE 

October 13, 12:00 noon 

Anita Ho, PhD Candidate, “Reprioritizing Health 
Care Goals.” Room 207, Heritage Medical Research 
Centre. 

October 27, 12:00 noon 

Dr. Laura Shanner, “Enforced Treatment for Preg- 
nant Women who abuse drugs: Perspectives from 
Ethics & Canadian Law.” Room 207, Heritage Medical 
Research Centre. 


PHARMACOLOGY 

October 16, 4:00 pm 

Dr. Richard Palmiter, Howard Hughes Medical 
Institute, Department of Biochemistry, University of 
Washington, Seattle, on “What happens in your brain 
when you're hungry.” Room 9-68 Medical Sciences 
Building. 


PHILOSOPHY 

October 13, 3:30 pm 

Thomas Hofweber, from the University of Michi- 
gan, “A Puzzle about Ontology.” Room 4-29 Humani- 
ties Centre. 

October 20, 3:30 pm 

Christopher Hitchcock, from the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, “Of Humean Bondage.” Room 4- 
29 Humanities Centre. 


PHYSICS 

October 6, 3:15 pm 

Dr Frank Marsiglio. Colloquium — “To k-Space 
and Back Again.” Raom V-129 Physics Building | 

October 13, 3:15 pm 

Dr. Douglas Gingrich. Colloquium “The Unob- 
served Gamma-Ray Sky.” Room V-129 Physics Building. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

October 11, 2:30 pm 

Asghar Ali, engineer from the University of Bom- 
bay, “Women in Muslim Societies: A Comparative Per- 
spective on Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan and India.” 
Room 10-4 Tory Building. 

October 19, 3:30 pm 

Sandra Rein, “An Act of Reclamation: 
Dunayevskaya and Marxist Humanism.” Room 10-4 
Tory Building. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SCIENCES 

October 12, 12:00 noon 

Marcia Edmonds, “Inhaled corticosteroids in 
acute asthma; a meta-analysis.” Classroom F, 254.02 
Walter Mackenzie Centre. 

October 19, 12:00 noon 

Dr. A. Senthilselvan, “Hierarchical Regression 
Models.” Room 13-126 Clinical Sciences Building. 


RENEWABLE RESOURCES 

October 12, 12:30 pm 

Dr. Robert Grant, “Long-term carbon balances 
under different management practices at the Breton 
Plots.” Room 2-36 Earth Sciences Building. 

October 19, 12:30 pm 

Dr. Les Fuller, “Environmentally Sustainable Agri- 
culture: Reconciling Agriculture and Ecology.” Room 
2-36 Earth Sciences Building. 


RURAL ECONOMY 

October 23, 3:15 pm 

Donna Dosman, “Explorations of Marital Power 
in Household Decisions about Shared Household 
Goods.” Room 550, General Services Building. 

October 17, 3:15 pm 

Frank Goode, “Competition and Consolidation of 
U.S. Agribusiness.” Room 550, General Services Building. 

October 16, 3:15 pm 

Rajendra Gurung, “Factors affecting choice of 
pricing and payment practices by traditional market- 
ing and new generation co-operatives.” Room 550, 
General Services Building. 


SOCIETY OF THE SIGMA XI 

October 25, 7:45 pm 

Mark Wilson, “In Search of the Origin of Sharks.” 
3-33 Athabasca Hall CSF. 


events Apples & Dandelions 


@ Holistic Assessments, Therapies & Treatments x4 
Reduce Stress! Increase Energy! Enhance Wellbeing! 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING SERVICES EXHIBITION 
October 6, 12:00 noon : . : 

Bente Roed and Margaret Wilson, “Learning Cir- BRUCE PEEL SPECIAL COLLECTIONS LIBRARY @Relaxation & Therapeutic Massage © Iridology Assessments © Tragere 
cle.” Room 219, Central Academic Building. On view from September 15 to December 20, 2000 ®Nutritional & Herbal Consultation © Reflexology © Reiki © Acutherapy 
October 10, 4:15 - 6:15 pm Studious Youth and Imperial Adventure. The @Live & Dry Cell Blood Analysis © Ear Candling © Inner Child Therapy 

Colin Geissler, “WebCT II: Conferencing and George James Collection of Children’s Books. For 
Course Materials.” TTC (Cameron Basement). more information please contact Jeannine Green, Book your appointment today! Visa, MasterCard & Interac Welcome 
October 11, 2:00 — 4:00 pm Assistant Special Collections Librarian, 492-7928. = cs ag as 
Ashley Daniel and Janet Smith, “Diversity and 6718 - 101 AVENUE (780) 477 - 0937 
Inclusion in the Classroom.” Room 281, Central Aca- MUSIC 
demic Building. 
October 12, 4:00 - 6:00 pm DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


Sandra Dowie, “Supporting Instruction with 
Electronic Presentations.” Room 265, Central Aca- 
demic Building. 

October 13, 2:00 - 4:30 pm 

Karen Benzies, Bente Roed, Laura Shanner, “De- 
veloping your teaching dossier.” Room 281, Central 
Academic Building. 

October 16, 3:00 — 4:30 pm 

Joe Norris, “Using Journals in Teaching and 


sic faculty and students with special guests. Co-spon- 
GMCC and U of A Jazz Bands Concert. Ray Baril Seminar presented by 


f e e 

October 15, 4:00pm Tax Efficient 
"Pipes Spectacular!” featuring Department of Mu- | t e 

sored by the Royal Canadian College of Organists. Nn ve S [ Nn q 
October 16, 8:00 pm 

and Tom Dust, directors. Ron Graham ca. n°, cFP 
October 19, 8:00 pm Certified Financial Planner 


: ft a Faculty and Friends. Helmut Brauss, piano. 
: ; -104 
ae a Sree apereect hoor Ludwig von Beethoven Piano Sonatas Op. 53, 54, 57, 2p, SS Monday, October 16, 2000 
: Andante favori. ; 
17, 2:00 — 3: a 
October 17, 2:00 - 3:30 pm Deh Bah Call 429-6775 to register 


Graham Chambers, Mick Price, Olive Yonge, 
“Cheating, Plagiarism, and Misrepresentation of 
Facts.” Room 281, Central Academic Building. 

October 18, 3:00 - 4:30 pm 

Dianne Conrad, “The Adult Learner: Fact or Fic- 
tion?” Room 281, Central Academic Building. 

October 19, 3:30 - 5:00 pm 

Garett Eisenbraun, “Hurt Feelings: Limits on Free 
Discourse in University Classrooms.” Room 281, Cen- October 28, 8:00 pm 


RD 
tral Academic Building Visiting Artists Concert. Bradyworks, a vocal and PRESENTS TH E 33 AN N UAL 
ie 94 instrumental ensemble from Montreal. 
Octopera Mend 100 Bit To confirm concert information, please call SUMMER STU DENTS’ RES EARCH DAY 


il P “ Hi is 
Bente Roed and Margaret Wilson, “Learning Cir 492-0601. 


cle.” Room 219, Central Academic Building. POSTER PRESENTATION 


Music at Convocation Hall, Edmonton Saxo- 
phone Quartet Hammerhead Consort. 

October 27, 8:00 pm 

BachFest 2000 Concert: The University of Al- 
berta Concert Choir, Madrigal Singers, and Acad- 
emy Strings. West End Christian Reformed Church, THE FACULTY OF MEDICI NE AND DENTISTRY 
10015 — 149 Street. 


REVIEW COMMITTEE 


Saturday, October 14, 2000 
FOR DEAN OF THE FACULTY OF EDUCATION 


9:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


As you know, Dean Larry Beauchamp first 6) Communications — the effectiveness of both H H 
term as Dean of the Faculty of Education will end internal and external communications; Dinwoodie Lounge, SUB 
on June 30, 2001 and a Review Committee has 7) Other matters. 
been established in accordance with University 
regulations. Dr. Beauchamp has indicated that he If you wish to respond to the above issues, 
intends to seek a second term in office. would you please forward your comments/advice 
At this point in its deliberations, the Review no later than October 20, 2000 to my attention at 
Committee is interested in your opinions about the address below: | 
the state of the Faculty under the leadership of Doug Owram Oh You brought a laptop ° Well, L qvess 
the Dean. The Committee believes it is critical that Vice-President (Academic) and Provost we can all gather around then «- 
all faculty, staff and students in the Faculty of Edu- & Committee Chair 
cation have the opportunity to convey their views 3-12 University Hall 
to the Committee. Edmonton AB T6G 2J9 
More specifically, the Committee is interested 
in the following: In addition, an open ‘Public Forum’ with the 
1) Leadership — ability to provide a vision and Dean will be scheduled in the near future. At the 
direction for the Faculty and achieve the stra- Forum, the Dean will discuss his vision of the Fac- 
tegic goals of the Faculty; ulty for the next five years. Please watch for details. 
2) Management - fairness, balance and effec- Your views are important to us and | do en- 
tiveness in decision-making affecting the di- courage you to share your thoughts with the 
rection of the Faculty; effectiveness at set- committee. Should you prefer to submit your 
ting priorities and dealing with issues; comments to another committee member please 
3) Personnel Management — issues dealing with _ feel free to do so. Please contact myself, or any of 
the recruitment and retention of faculty, as the Dean Review Committee members for addi- 
well as the administration of all personnel in tional information. 
the Faculty; Thank you for your help. 
4) Contributions - the contributions of the Doug Owram 
Dean in the Faculty, University, Community, Vice-President (Academic) and Provost 
and Professional Field; Chair, Dean Review Committee - 
5) Development - the success of the Faculty in Faculty of Education 


U of AConference Centre 

44 Lister Hail S Ps 

Fanon a8 24 “=> CONFERENCE SERVICES 
Toll Free: 1.800.615.4807 x 
Fax: 780.492.7032 


cotbrancs dornesibasibbria.ce > More than just a place to meet. 492.4281 


http://www.hfs ualberta.ca 


achieving its goals with resources available; 


DEAN REVIEW COMMITTEE CONTACT INFORMATION: 
Doug OWraM ......ssessecsessseeeeee (780) 492-3443 .oereessscceseeee doug.owram@ualberta.ca 


professional for 10 years and looks 
forward to assisting you. 


Relive on the _ “et advance notice of Folio stories on the Web. .. 
& 492-7000 o¥ 
E-mail: team02.edmonton@carlson.com 
#410, 10250 - 101 Street, Edmonton 


Roger Smith ... . (780) 492-5353 .. roger.smith@ualberta.ca 

Peter Steffler .......ssessscsssseees (780) 492-7034 w..recccsssneceene peter.steffler@ualberta.ca 

Bob de Frece wiscescesssesssessseees (780) 492-4273 Ext. 237.... bob.de.frece@ualberta.ca poe | Official Tra vel Management Company for ee | 

Margaret Mackey ...............+. (780) 492-2605 «2. .sssssccsnseees mmackey@slis.ualberta.ca LLJ . . LL 

Fern Smart ......cssssscsosssccosseesceee (780) 492-3751 .eeesssssssccssssees fern.snart@ualberta.ca the University of Alberta 

Stephen Norris ... (780) 492-0757... stephen.norris@ualberta.ca > > 

Tim Hartnagel ..........esssssee (780) 492-7681 oo. essssscsssssees tim.hartnagel@ualberta.ca <q <q 

Lucy De Fabrizio «0... (780) 492-3674 oo. eessccsccsssnees fabrizio@oanet.com 

Janna ROESCH wveecscsssssessseeeeeeee (780) 492-3650 ....eseesseccsssnee jroesch@ualberta.ca Ce ce 

Gordon Thomas... (780) 447-9452 o.oeesessssssessens gthomas@teachers.ab.ca f= je 

Nancy Smiley .....ssssssssssssssssee (780) 492-3751 weescescssecssseeens nancy.smiley@ualberta.ca Meet the latest addition to your 

: : eee, — ‘ ; LL University Travel Team. This is Sue LLJ 
The information during this consultation is regarding the collection, use or disposal of this : . 

collected under the authority of Section 18 and information should be addressed to the Office _ Beneteau, and she will be handling fevee 

Section 32 of the Alberta Freedom of Informa- of the Vice-President (Academic) and Provost, <x all of your International Travel needs. <x 

tion and Protection of Privacy Act (FOIPP) for the Third (3rd) Floor University Hall, University of 

purpose of the review of the Dean. Questions Alberta T6G 259; Telephone: (780) 492-3920. oc Sue has been a travel industry oc 
@) ©) 
QO. QO. 
Ce ce 
@) O 
U U 


An e-mail message will be sent to you on the publication 
\ \ } eb date, before the paper edition is distributed. 
Subscribe at: www.ualberta.ca/folio/ 
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“We value your eyes, and well prove it 
by offering the very best in optical care 
at everyday low prices.” 


Conveniently located in College Plaza 
8217 - 112 Street, Edmonton, AB T6G 2C8 


Technical Writing & Editing 
Programming 


Database Design & Management 
Software Training & Support 


Supporting: 
Landmark Graphics 
Oracle 

SAS 


STONE CountTrRY 


CONSULTANTS LTD. 


Tel: 403-270-3157 Web: www.stonecountry.ab.ca 


_ 


Is Immortality 
a Good Idea? 


Bernard Linsky, Moderator 
Chair, Department of Philosophy 
Martin Tweedale, Guest Scholar 
Professor of Philosophy 


Saturday, October 14 
1:30 to 3:00 pm 


The Urban Lou 
8111-105 


PHILOSOPHERS, 


CAFE 


www.ualberta.ca/publicaffairs 


NO PHILOSOPHY TRAL 


HOME ¢ COOKING 


e tableware 

¢ cookware 

e linens 

¢ cooking classes 
e bridal registry 
e specialty foods 


Cooking demonstrations 
Saturdays, 12 pm — 3pm 


PH: 438-4117 e¢ Fx: 438-5226 
10746 WHYTE AVENUE 


For complete University of Alberta job listings visit: 


www.hrs.ualberta.ca/ 


‘REAL LIFE EXPERIENCE DESIRED 


The records arising from this competition will be managed in accordance with provisions of the Alberta Freedom 


of Information and Protection of Privacy Act (FOIPP). 


The University of Alberta hires on the basis of merit. We are committed to the principle of equity of employment. 
We welcome diversity and encourage applications from all qualified women and men, including persons with 
disabilities, members of visible minorities, and Aboriginal persons. 


POSTDOCTORAL FELLOW 
DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL GENETICS 


The Department of Medical Genetics is seeking a 
postdoctoral fellow to study the role of the DNA mis- 
match repair protein Msh2 in the pathogenesis of 
skin cancer. Candidates should have a Ph.D and pub- 
lications in the field of cancer biology, molecular ge- 
netics, signaling or DNA repair. Experience in protein 
biochemistry and working with mice also an asset. 
Duration is up to three years, available immediately. 

Salary is commensurate with experience accord- 
ing to MRC guidelines. Project responsibilities in- 
clude working independently on a project aimed to 
determine if Msh2 protects mouse keratinocytes 
from UV-induced damage and if p53 regulates the 
Msh2 responses. Approaches will involve tissue cul- 
ture of primary cells, apoptosis assays, Western blot- 
ting and standard molecular techniques. 

Applications will be considered until the posi- 
tion is filled. Please send a CV, a statement of re- 
search interests and the names, addresses and 
phone numbers of two academic references to: 

Dr. Susan Andrew, 833-Medical Sciences Building, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, AB T6G 2B7 Canada. 
Phone 780-492-1127, fax 780-492-1998, 

email: susan.andrew@ualberta.ca 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROF. OFFICER 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY 


The Department of Sociology at the University of 
Alberta has a challenging opportunity for someone 
seeking to further his/her career in academic adminis- 
tration as the department's administrative profes- 
sional officer (APO). Reporting to the department 
chair, the APO is accountable for the provision of effi- 
cient and effective administrative support for the de- 
partment'’s teaching and research programs. Respon- 
sibilities include, but are not limited to: budget plan- 
ning and analysis; overseeing student programs, time- 
tabling and registration; co-ordinating, directing and 
assessing the performance of support staff; providing 
executive assistance to the chair and associate chairs; 
analyzing and interpreting university, faculty and de- 
partment policies. The APO takes responsibility for 
challenging projects, varying in scope, that assist the 
department in meeting its mission, and s/he must be 
able to represent the department appropriately at 
various levels. This position will be of interest to a 
highly motivated individual with considerable enthu- 
siasm and energy who has demonstrated leadership, 
organizational planning, analytical and communica- 
tion skills, and who is very well regarded for his/her 
ability to work positively and effectively with individu- 
als and groups at all levels. It offers opportunities to 
expand skills and experience in a stimulating aca- 
demic department environment. 

Qualified applicants will possess a university de- 
gree, preferably in the social sciences, with several 
years of related experience, and will be computer 
proficient in a Windows environment using MS 
Word, Excel and Access. A working knowledge of 
university PeopleSoft (EPIC, PISCES and OASIS) is nec- 
essary. Excellent analytical, communications and 
interpersonal skills are essential. An understanding 
of university policies and procedures (academic, fi- 
nancial and human resources) is an asset. This posi- 
tion has a salary range from $39,866 to $63,120 
(presently under review) commensurate with qualifi- 
cations and experience. The application deadline is 
Oct. 27, 2000. Letters of application, including a 
résumé and the names of three referees, should be 
sent in confidence to: Dr. R. A. Sydie, Chair, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Alberta, 5-21 HM 
Tory Building, Edmonton, AB T6G 2H4 (or fax: 492- 
7196 and e-mail: rsydie@ualberta.ca). 


GOVT. DOCUMENTS LIBRARIAN 
HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES LIBRARY 


The University of Alberta Libraries, with a long 
tradition of service excellence to the university and its 
communities, seek a dynamic individual to take re- 
sponsibility for management and service delivery of 
the printed and electronic government documents 
collection for the Humanities and Social Sciences Li- 
brary. The University of Alberta is a full depository for 
Canadian documents and a frequent partner with the 
federal government in testing new electronic delivery 
mechanisms as well as a depository for United Nations 
and American documents, with collections from many 
other countries, including a strength in British materi- 
als. Working within a team environment, the success- 
ful candidate will provide leadership in developing 
access to new government documents electronic re- 
sources and managing their implementation. This in- 
cludes use of applications and knowledge of trends in 
Web technologies, indexing and full text/data services 
relating to documents and their associated licensing 
issues, and support and exploitation of electronic de- 
pository initiatives. The government documents librar- 
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ian will be able to use and facilitate access to govern- 
ment statistics. 

The University of Alberta Library is Canada’s sec- 
ond largest research library, with a collection exceed- 
ing five million volumes. The Library has a unique 
relationship with the broader community through 
NEOS, a central Alberta consortium consisting of 20 
government, hospital, college and university libraries 
and through its relationship with an external partner 
for cataloguing of materials. Visit our Web site at 
http://www.library.ualberta.ca. 

The Humanities and Social Sciences Library is the 
largest of the six major subject libraries within the 
University of Alberta system. It houses a collection of 
2.2 million volumes, 4500 current periodicals, plus a 
significant collection of government documents, 
newspapers, microform and electronic sources, in- 
cluding those in full-text. There is an extensive refer- 
ence collection with supporting services and separate 
allied libraries for business, data, rare books and spe- 
cial collections and music. 

Qualifications will include an MLS degree from 
an accredited library school as well as relevant expe- 
rience. Applicants should have the ability to work 
with statistical information. Applicants must possess 
a strong service orientation, excellent instructional 
and communication skills, a commitment to co- 
operative solutions and superior information 
management skills. 

This position is classified at the Librarian | level 
with a current salary range of $36,946 - $67,768. 
Librarians at the University of Alberta have academic 
status and participate in a generous benefits pro- 
gram. Closing date for the position is Nov. 10, 2000. 
To apply, please mail, fax or e-mail your résumé and 
the names of three references to: Karen Adams, 
Director of Library Services and Information 
Resources, Cameron Library, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, T6G 2J. Fax: (780) 492-8302 
Email: karen.adams@ualberta.ca 


notice: 


Please send notices attention Folio 400 Athabasca Hall, 
University of Alberta, T6G 2E8 or e-mail 
public.affairs@ualberta.ca. Notices should be received 
by 3 p.m. one week prior to publication. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED FOR GRAD STUDY 

Volunteers are needed for a research project 
examining energy expenditure and blood hormone 
levels during rest and in response to exercise. Men 
between the ages of 30-39, either lean or overweight, 
and who are sedentary can apply. Participants will 
receive a percentage of body fat determination, car- 
diovascular fitness assessment, dietary analysis and 
fitness advice. For more information please contact 
Tina at 492-8739 (e-mail kwong@ualberta.ca), or visit 
E-455 in the Van Vliet Centre, or view 
www.ualberta.ca/~kwong. 


UNIVERSITY HOSPITAL FOUNDATION'S HEALTH TALK 

The University Hospital Foundation presents a free 
public lecture: Stroke is Preventable, Tues., Oct. 10, 2000, 
7 to 9 p.m., in Bernard Snell Hall, Walter C. Mackenzie 
Health Science Centre, University Hospital, 8440-112 
Street. Knowing the warning signs and symptoms of a 
stroke can save your life. Learn about new approaches 
to treatment and how research is helping to find new 
ways to minimize the damage caused by a stroke. Take 
a visual journey into the brain to see what happens dur- 
ing a stroke and have your questions answered by the 
experts: Dr. Ashfaq Shuaib, director of neurology, Uni- 
versity Hospital: Dr. Peter Allen, chair, biomedical engi- 
neering, University of Alberta; and Glynis Duke, stroke 
co-ordinator, University Hospital. Tickets are needed 
and are available at the door or advance tickets are 
available at: University Hospital 114 Street - West 
Entrance Information Desk. For information call 
407-1644 (recorded message) or 407-8408 


TECHNOLOGY FOR SUCCESS 2000 

Technology for Success 2000, Nov.14, at the Shaw 
Conference Centre, is Alberta’s Advanced Technology 
Symposium and Trade Fair that provides the primary 
opportunity for key players in the advanced technol- 
ogy sector to converge with business leaders. Explore 
the latest technologies and trends important for re- 
search, development, growth and commercialization. 
Symposium sessions cover crucial issues such as 
financing for emerging companies, new human re- 
sources challenges and e-commerce solutions. 
Technology for Success is hosted by the Edmonton 
Capital Region Innovation Centre, along with a consor- 
tium of private and public organizations (including 
the U of A Industry Liaison Office). For more informa- 
tion, visit us online at www.technologyforsuccess.com, 
e-mail info@technologyforsuccess.com, or call 
(780) 414-1663 (toll-free 1-800-661-6965). 


Ads are charged at $0.65 per word. Minimum charge: $6.50. All advertisements must be paid for in full by cash or 
cheque at the time of their submission. Bookings may be made by fax or mail provided payment is received by mail 
prior to the deadline date. Pre-paid accounts can be set up for frequent advertisers. Please call 492-2325 for more 


information. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 

CALL NOW! To buy, sell, lease a condominium. 
$49,000 to $450,000. Please ask for Connie Kennedy, 
condo specialist/consultant, since 1968. Re/Max, 
482-6766, 488-4000. 

RAVINE DRIVE — Capital Hill area. Exquisite fur- 
nished home, spectacular location. Available Novem- 
ber 15, 2000 - April 15, 2001. $1,800/month. Janet 
Jenner Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associates Real 
Estate, 441-6441. 

MILLCREEK, executive one-bedroom in spec- 
tacular location. Can be furnished if desired. $950/ 
month. Unfurnished. Available immediately. Janet 
Jenner Fraser, Gordon W.R. King and Associates R.E., 
441-6441. 

JANUARY 1 — MARCH 31, 2001 - retired profes- 
sor’s furnished three bedroom house, Crestwood, 
10 minutes University. $700/month including utili- 
ties. References required. 452-8224. 

CHARMING, IMMACULATE, 2-bedroom bunga- 
low, four appliances, hardwood, Queen Alexandra. 
Non-smoker, November 1, $750/month. 433-7298. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES — knowledgeable, trust- 
worthy, realtor with Edmonton references. Will an- 
swer all queries, send information, no cost/obliga- 
tion. “Hassle-free” property management provided. 
(250) 383-7100, Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd. 

#101 — 364 Moss Street, Victoria, B.C. V8V 4N1 

SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE - Spectacular view, 
1,721’ bungalow, immaculate. $385,000. Ed Lastiwka, 
Royal LePage, 431-5600. 

THE GAINSBOROUGH - Fabulous SW view from 
this large one bedroom unit, air-conditioned, clean, 
bright. Waiting for you! Call Janet Jenner Fraser, Gordon 
W.R. King and Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 


REVIEW COMMITTEE 
FOR DEAN OF THE FACULTY OF AGRICULTURE, 


As you may know, Dean lan Morrison’s first 
term as Dean of the Faculty of Agriculture, For- 
estry and Home Economics will end on June 30, 
2001 and a Review Committee has been estab- 
lished in accordance with University regulations. 
Dr. Morrison has indicated that he intends to seek 
a second term in office. 

At this point in its deliberations, the Review 
Committee is interested in your opinions about 
the state of the Faculty under the leadership of 
the Dean. The Committee believes it is critical that 
all faculty, staff and students in the Faculty of Ag- 
riculture, Forestry and Home Economics have the 
opportunity to convey their views to the Commit- 
tee. More specifically, the Committee is inter- 
ested in the following: 

1) Leadership — ability to provide a vision and 
direction for the Faculty and achieve the stra- 
tegic goals of the Faculty; 

Management - fairness, balance and effec- 

tiveness in decision-making affecting the 

direction of the Faculty; effectiveness at set- 
ting priorities and dealing with issues; 

Personnel Management - issues dealing with 

the recruitment and retention of faculty, as 

well as the administration of all personnel in 
the Faculty; 

Contributions — the contributions of the 

Dean in the Faculty, University, Community, 

and Professional Field; 


CLOVERDALE — Walk to work downtown, steps to 
the river. Exceptionally well-planned townhouse in a 
magic location. Must see! Janet Jenner Fraser, Gordon 
W.R. King and Associates Real Estate, 441-6441. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 

WANTED: HOUSE EXCHANGE, Victoria, B.C. Janu- 
ary 2001, 4-12 months. 436-0181. 

EXPERIENCED CARING HOUSESITTERS — Respon- 
sible warm Christian couple will provide live-in 
house-sitting, 4-24 months, no additional cost to 
you. Non-smokers, no children, no pets. Yard mainte- 
nance included. Excellent references. For peace of 
mind, call Bob & Lenora, 443-1545. 


GOODS FOR SALE 
CASH PAID for quality books. The Edmonton 
Book Store, 433-1781. 


SERVICES 

TECH VERBATIM EDITING — APA, Chicago; medi- 
cal terminology; on campus. Donna, 465-3753. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY. Certified journey- 
man, NAIT. Complete interior/exterior, residential, com- 
mercial renovations including plumbing/electrical. No 
job too big/small. References available. 436-6363. 

SMART START DAYCARE on your way to 
University, by Southgate Mall, 11310 — 51 Avenue, 
413-9590. $450. Subsidy available. 

ALEXANDER EDITING - eight years academic 
editing experience. Articles, theses, applications, 
APA referencing. Near campus. E-mail: nathan@ 
interbaun.com; Nathan, 433-0741. 

EXPERIENCED EDITOR AVAILABLE: substantive 
and copy-editing, proof-reading, indexing. All style 
sheets. Jeanne, 431-2471. 


FORESTRY & HOME ECONOMICS 


5) Development - the success of the Faculty in 
achieving its goals with resources available; 
Communications — the effectiveness of both 
internal and external communications; 
Other matters. 


If you wish to respond to the above issues, 
would you please forward your comments/advice 
no later than October 20, 2000 to my attention at 
the address below: 

Doug Owram, Vice-President (Academic) 

and Provost & Committee Chair 

3-12 University Hall 

Edmonton AB T6G 2J9 


In addition, an open ‘Public Forum’ with the 
Dean will be scheduled in the near future. At the 
Forum, the Dean will discuss his vision of the Fac- 
ulty for the next five years. Please watch for details. 

Your views are important to us and | do en- 
courage you to share your thoughts with the 
committee. Should you prefer to submit your 
comments to another committee member please 
feel free to do so. Please contact myself, or any of 
the Dean Review Committee members for addi- 
tional information. 

Thank you for your help. 

Doug Owram 

Vice-President (Academic) and Provost 

Chair, Dean Review Committee - Faculty of 

Agriculture, Forestry and Home Economics 


DEAN REVIEW COMMITTEE CONTACT INFORMATION: 


(780) 492-3443 
... (780) 492-5320... 
(780) 492-2816 
(780) 492-4554 
.... (780) 492-5997 ..... 
(780) 492-0270 
(780) 492-1426 
... (780) 422-1252 
(780) 352-1760 
(780) 525-8148 
(403) 340-4200 
(780) 483-6916 
(780) 434-145 1/489-4931 
(780) 492-2007 
(780) 492-8318 


Doug Owram 
Bill McBlain .... 
Mark Dale 

JP Tewari 
Linda Capjack... 
Michele Veeman 
Jim Beck 

Len Kryzanowski . 
Jeff Lyle 

Brydon Ward 
Sharon Eistetter 


Marcia Fossey 
Marlene Hollinger 
Brett McConkey 
Peter Robertson 


The information during this consultation is 
collected under the authority of Section 18 and 
Section 32 of the Alberta Freedom of Informa- 
tion and Protection of Privacy Act (FOIPP) for the 
purpose of the review of the Dean. Questions 


doug.owram@ualberta.ca 
bill. mcblain@ualberta.ca 
mark.dale@ualberta.ca 
jtewari@afhe.ualberta.ca 
linda.capjack@ualberta.ca 
michele.veeman@ualberta.ca 
jim.beck@ualberta.ca 
len.kryzanowski@gov.ab.ca 
jlyle@ualberta.ca 
wardb@alpac.ca 
sharon.eistetter@fcc-sca.ca 
mfossey@planet.eon.net 
marlenehollinger@cplcanada.com 
brett.mcconkey@ualberta.ca 
peter.robertson@ualberta.ca 


regarding the collection, use or disposal of this 
information should be addressed to the Office 
of the Vice-President (Academic) and Provost, 
Third (3rd) Floor University Hall, University of 
Alberta T6G 259; Telephone: (780) 492-3920. 
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Where the only thing we overlook 


is the river valley! 
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You are invited ~ 
to the 


Office of Human Rights 


Poster Launch 
of our new Limited Edition Print, 


‘Finding Your Voice” 


Created by 
Rebecca Beardmore, BVA 


and MFA student in 
printmaking at the U of A 


The Poster will be launched 
at our OPEN HOUSE 
to be held in our 
new offices at: 


289 CAB 
Thursday, October 19, 2000 
3-5 pm 


Bringing 
Leaders 
Together 


“Serving the academic community for over 22 years!” 


Conference Travel 
Incoming speakers 
Seminar Travel 


“On-Campus Location” 


9006 -112 St. 
orfecrr nanan, AUB Mall, U of A 
492-2756 


Massage Therapy 


Pain relief 


and 
i o through 
PAT European 
alternatives; 
heat, massage, - 
chirogymnastics 


and interferential 
electro-therapy. 


Maria Krieg 
11610-75 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB 
T (780) 436-8059 


#118186 ties 
Check your benefit plan for coverage. 


EO TAL CARE F.O.R 
BaA CC KGS Pe Ne 


folio d 
display ads 

Displa yad vertisemen ts: ; 
Camera-ready artwork is required 


to size, complete with halftones 
ifnecessary. 


Call 492-0444 for sizes, rates 
and other particulars. 
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Ssterl 
Ecuador 


Grad student learns the laid-back approach to research 


on the Galapagos Islands 


By Lucianna Ciccocioppo 


ot every grad student gets a chance 

to snorkel with dolphins or swim 

with seal lions—and sharks—during 
the course of field research. Master of 
science student Sarah Wilkinson did last 
year while living on Santa Cruz, one of 
the Galapagos Islands off the coast of 
Ecuador. 

On a boat one day with a group of 
divers, she and her friends spotted a 
school of dolphins jumping in the dis- 
tance, so they jumped in to 
join up with the flippered set. 
“They swim all around you, 


The almost-100 per cent 


portantly, on the strong tourism industry. 
By studying the impact, Wilkinson is try- 
ing to determine the best conservation 
efforts for the native species. 

Her thesis project grew out of her 
volunteer work with UNESCO in 1997 at 
the Charles Darwin Research Station on 
the Galapagos Islands. It developed into a 
full-time job for her, which extended her 
stay, and in fall of 1998, she registered for 
her master’s degree at the University of 
Alberta, under supervisors Dr. 
Anne Naeth and Dr. Fiona 
Schmiegelow in the Depart- 


unafraid. You can hear them 
humming to each other. It 


constant humidity, lack of 


ment of Renewable Resources. 
“My interest is in restora- 


was a thrill,” says Wilkinson. 
Sea lions, she adds, can 
be more rambunctious. 
“They come right up to you 
and nudge you, or they nip 
at your flippers and toes.” 
She learned quickly to get 
out of the water when male sea lions were 
around. “They’re very territorial. You 
don’t want to mess with them.” 
Wilkinson however was down there 
for more than swimming and snorkeling. 
She was investigating the impact of 
elephant grass—grass that can grow up 
to three to six metres in height—on native 
plant species on the islands. Many plant 
species have been introduced to the is- 
lands for agricultural and garden usage, 
and their infiltration into the natural 
landscapes is killing off native species. 
This can have a devastating impact on the 
biodiversity’s ecosystem, and more im- 


Wilkinson: fascinated by ‘completely secluded places.’ 


hot running water and 
phone-free life does take 


some getting used to. 


tion. What comes after you 
use pesticides or clear the area 
of the introduced species? 
Does the native species grow 
back?” These are questions to 
which the Charles Darwin 
Research Station, and the 
Galapagos Island Park Service are inter- 
ested in finding answers, as are CIDA 
(Canadian International Development 
Agency) and the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research, which helped to 
fund her research. 

But if you think of tropical vegetation 
when you think Galapagos, think again. 
Landing on the islands for the first time 
was not at all what she expected. 

“It’s actually semi-arid, almost desert- 
like. When I arrived by plane, I was 
shocked. Of course, you still have the 
turquoise sea right there, and that’s beau- 
tiful.” There are also some spots of lush 
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The Galapagos Islands: a ‘paradise’ for animal watchers and nature lovers. 


green and lots of intriguing looking ani- 
mals. It’s a paradise for animal watchers, 
says Wilkinson. 

In addition, the almost-100 per cent 
constant humidity, lack of hot running 
water and phone-free life does take some 
getting used to. As does the tranquil, laid- 
back pace of existence, adds Wilkinson. 
“Day-to-day living is very different, but 
very relaxing. You set up a meeting for 9 
a.m. and people wouldn’t show up. Every- 
thing is behind schedule or pushed back. 
Then, one day everyone would show up, 
and the meeting would occur. It’s 
‘mafiana’ [Spanish for tomorrow] all the 


time,” says Wilkinson. “I learned to be 
flexible,” she adds with a laugh. 

She also gained on a personal level— 
more self-confidence and self-reliance. “It 
was a big move, to go to a place for one- 
and-a-half years, where you don’t know 
any one or speak the language. My fa- 
vourite memory was the ability to go to 
completely secluded places. It was really 
fascinating.”s 

Sarah Wilkinson recently received the 
$500 Canadian Land Reclamation Coates 
Award for the best paper presentation given 
by a graduate student at the Canadian Land 
Reclamation Association's national meeting. 


Photos: Sarah Wilkinson 


